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Admission with Reservations (AWR) is a common phenomenon at some US colleges 
where students with poor academic records are enrolled as an economic necessity of 
the institution. These students, unable to meet course requirements, usually drop out 
of college in their first year. The freshman class entering Knox College in Fall 1963 
included 24 AWR students who either (1) had an average SAT below 425, (2) had an 
average SAT below 520 and did not rank in the upper quarter of their high school 
class, or (3) ranked in the lower half of their high school class. A year later, 50 AWR 
students in the entering freshman class were referred to certain faculty members for 
special academic advising, and were offered a different course combination from the 
one taken by the 1963 group. Sixty-six percent of the 1964 group were in good 
standing after 2 years, compared to 337 of the 1963 group. Uni y 4 of the 1964 
group have been dropped from the college, compared to 10 of their 1963 
counterparts. None of the students in either group earned a B average in any one 
year, but the 1964 AWR students* chances of academic success were greatly 
improved. Results of this experiment suggest that admitting marginal students at their 
own risk and placing them in "special" or "filler” categories usually leads to failure, but 
that faculty counseling and course patterns that meet individual needs in the first 
semester of the freshman year can raise academic performance to a satisfactory 
level. (WM) 
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The AWR freshmen at Knox College are students identified for experi- 
mental purposes a^ being admitted with reservations to their ability to 
compete with the average Knox student. In this paper I shall attempt to 
clarify the connotation of AWR by reviewing the pro and con of admitting 
students who can be accepted only with reservations. In the latter part 
of this paper I shall present the statistical evidence upon which the hope 
of furthering the education of such students rests. Let me state at the 
outset that I unequivocally support the propositions that we find ourselves 
dealing with an increasingly heterogeneous population of students, that 
we must develop a statistically informed differentiation in the advising 
of freshmen, and that an established research based selection of the AWR 
student <^nd his freshman program will be of great benefit to these students 
and to the college. 

The Connotation of AWR 

In my total experience at Knox College there has never been a year in 
which we have not accepted a small percentage of students whose prospects of 
graduation were dim. . Generally these students were admitted late in the game 
and given to understand that they were coming here at their own risk. Most 
of them lost the gamble. For a few years we admitted a small number of 
students in a "special" student category. These students were not permitted 
to take a full course load, and were not eligible for sports or for "rush", 
the academic record of these students was so generally inferior as to bring 
about the cancellation of the category. 

The connotation of these marginal students we have accepted in the past 
is sometimes supplied by the word, "filler". Frequently they were applicants 









whom we accepted primarily in order to fill the class. While the 'filler 
student is commonplace in American private education and is apt to be with 
us for some little time yet, I regard them as evidence of badly conceived 
admissions situations. They are a manifestation of over-optimism as to the 
enrollment demand facing the college. My central objection, however, is 
not to the fact that we have taken certain students but to the circumstances 
in which they were ta. enj to the general connotation of these students as 
"fillers". I revolt at the idea tnat for economic . considerations we let 
them take their chances, oblivious to the possibility that, within the 
bounds of sound academic counseling, we might increase their prospects of 
graduation. 

There are two reasons why the "filler" student is generally accepted 
only at his own risk. In the first place these students come from relatively 
wealthy families, and academicians as a rule do not sympathize with them as 
much as with students from economically deprived . families . Why worry about 
making breaks for the student who cannot take advantage of the breaks with 
which he was born? There is almost a feeling that these students can afrord 
failure, and that if they are losers, they are not worth worrying about. 



1 Sometimes the marginal student is accepted on the basis of past or present 
parental association with the college 

2 Admittedly, correct estimates of enrollment demand aire not easily come by. 
On balance, optimism in college administration is a virtue, but, in ad- 
missions policy, optimism leads (1) to belated additions to scholarship 
funds which had been better alloted in the first place, (2) to an unneces- 
sarily low enrollment admittance ratio, and (3) to the late acceptance of 
students who either should have been accepted earlier or should not have 
been accepted at all. 



The second reason why the "filler" student is accepted only at his 
* risk is much more important. We assume that we cannot help them 
within the bounds of academic propriety. Any attempt to "nurse these 
students is regarded as stooping and as being detrimental to the college 
posture. Futhermore, there exists the suspicion that any success in 
"carrying" these students will only lead to more of them being added to 
the faculty burden. This view sees admission of the"filler" student as 
an administrative vice, born of economic necessity, which should be fought 
at every turn. Some faculty even go so far as to maintain that acceptance 
of these students is an administrative error , a short-run economic deci- 
sion detrimental in the long-run to society's image of the college. 

Whatever the merits of these arguments for so grudgingly an ac- 
ceptance of these students, much is to be said on the other side. 

In opposition to the first reason for accepting a student as a 
"filler" only at his own risk, I find it strange that the same intellectual 
who so decry materialism are the first to consider deprivation only in 
economic terms. Little consideration is given the fact that young people 
can be deprived in many ways. There is no such thing as a person who can 
afford failure; even the drop-out who later achieves financial success 
through his family's money has missed something. This latter philosophy, 
carried too far, might of course lead to some undesirable consequences. 
There is some bit of preacher in all of us which likes to think that every 
student, some how, some way, can finally be saved . This instinct must be 
controlled lest the business of education bog down to a salvation of souls 
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At some point faculty concern for students can degenerate into sentimentality 
with the worse possible results. I only object to the opinion that this 
limit point of faculty concern should be close to zero; to the generaliza- 
tion that special consideration in the academic advising of students only 

adds to our problems. 

I am also in opposition to the second reason for accepting these 
students only at their own risk. The view that the "filler" student prob- 
ably cannot, (and in any case should not) be helped through academic advising 
is associated^ with a more general degeneration of feeling for faculty 
responsibility in academic advising. By the fall of 1963 we had move 
very long way in the direction of advising our entering class in rigid 
patterns. If a student had not satisfied General Education requirements 
by examination, he tended to be imnediately placed in courses which, if 
passed, would lead to the satisfaction of the requirements. This, approach 
made the proficiency program in General Education a cover charge for pro- 
motion into higher education. In concentrating on requirements we tended 
to lose sight of the individual student, relegating many of them to a com- 
pletely dull freshman year. While we admitted that our freshman class was 



_ "filler" student ‘has caused this degeneration 
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a heterogeneous group, all too frequently we limited the identification 
of student differences to (1) the scores on proficiency examinations and 
(2) the amount of work in the area a student had had in high school. One 
would think that such things as (1) CEEB aptitude scores, (2) rank in 
high school class, and (3) size and type of high school would have come 
in for some consideration. These latter variables tended to enter the 
picture only as they correlated with proficiency scores and work in high 
school, and no evidence was presented to show that an extensive correlation 
existed. 

Though the profile of the 1963 entering class was significantly 
superior to the profiles of previous classes, the performance of the class 
was inferior. Seventeen per cent of the entering freshmen were placed on 
Unsatisfactory Status after one semester. Clearly we had a problem at 
hand which could not be traced to mere inadequacy in admissions standards. 
The poverty of academic performance in this class extended far beyond the 
reflection of a small number of ’’filler" students. An explanation was 
sought in the naivete of the formulas by which we differentiate students 
for advising purposes^ This view submits that we should try to extend our 
differentiation of students within an entering class; that we should try 
to identify signals warning us that specific students might not be able 
to compete as freshmen within our accepted course placement guidelines. 
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4 For an approach to the statistical identification of differentiating 
variables see the monograph, Some Specific Aspects of the Performance 
of • the 1963-64 Freshman Class at Knox College , August, 1964. 












For example: surely forty per cent of the 1963-64 entering class should 

not have been placed in calculus the first semester. Shouldn't we have 

reservations about putting some students; &*S*> Paula Mayfield, into 
calculus? Shouldn't we have some specific reservations about the ability 
°f many of our entering students to compete in certain courses, or 
course combinations, in their beginning year? This approach does not 
think in terms of "filler" students accepted at their own risk; it thinks 
in terms of broad categories of students admitted with reservations. 

The above argument may of course be accepted as a rational posi- 

\ 

tion. The central question still remains: within the bounds of aca- 

demic propriety can we improve the AW student's chances of academic 
success? The indicated answer is, yes. The' data presented in the latter 
part of this paper support the position that, while speciiic advising 
cannot turn these students into campus leaders, their chances of graduati 
can be normalized. 



5 Indianapolis Crispus Attucks High School valedictorian; three years of 
math in high school; CEEB V 444, M 397. 

6 Within this approach one can admit that some of the "filler students 
we have accepted in the past should not have been accepted. On the 
other hand, one should emphasize that more of these students should 

.have succeeded than did succeed. If they needed better academic ad- 
vising, they were not alone. « 






